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INTRODUCTION. 


ERHAPS the Sentiments contained in 
Pp the following pages, are not yet fufi- 
ciently fafhionable to procure them 
general Favor; a long Habit of not think- 
ing a Thing wrong, gives it a fuperficial 
appearance of being right, and raifes at fir 
a formidable outcry in defence of Cuftom. 
But the Tumult foon fubfides. Time makes 
more Converts than Reafon. 


As a long and violent abufe of power, is 
generally the means of calling the right of it 
in queftion (and in matters too which might 
never have been thought of, had not the 
fufferers been aggravated into the inquiry) 
and as the King of England hath under- 
taken in his own Right to fuport the Pare 
liament in what he calls Théirs, and as the 
good People of this Country are gtievoully 
opprefied by the Combination, they have 
an undoubted privilege to enquire into the 
Pretenfions of both, and equally to reject 
the Ufurpation of esther. 


In the following Sheets, the Author hath 
{tudioufly avoided every thing which is per- 
{onal among ourfelves, Compliments as well 
as cen{ure to individuals make no part there- 
of. The wife, and the worthy, need not the 


triumph 


INTRODUCTION. 
triumph of a Pamphlet ; and thofe whofe 
fentiments are injudicious, or unfriendly, 


will ceafe of themfelves unlefs too much 
pains are beftowed upon their converfion. 


The caufe of America is in a great mea- 
(ure the caufe of all mankind, Many cir- 
cumftances have, and will arife, which are 
not local, but univerfal, and through which 
the principles of all lovers of mankind are 
affefted, and in the event of which, their 
affections are interefted. The laying a coun- 
try defolate with fire and fword, declaring 
war againft the natural rights of all man-— 
kind, and extirpating the defenders thereof 
from the face of the earth, is the concern of 
of every man to whom nature hath given the 
power of feeling ; of which clafs, regardlefs 
of party cenfure, is the AUTHOR. 


P. S. The Publication of this new Edition hath been de- 
layed, with a view of taking notice (had it been necef- 
fary) of any attempt to refute the Doétrine of Indepen- 
dance: As no an{wer hath yet appeared, it is now prefum- 
ed that none will, the time needful for getting fuch a Per- 
formance ready for the Public being confiderably paft. 


Who the Author of this Production is, 1s wholly unne- 
ceffary to the Public, as the Obje& for Attention is the 
Doétrine itfelf, not the Man, Yet it may not be unnecef- 
fary to fay, That he is unconnected with any party, and un- 
der no fort of Influence public or private, but the influ- 
ence of reafon and principle. 


Philadelphia, February 14, 1776. 
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of th oF Gi iar Dien acti 
es general, with concife Remar ks” on ‘the 
Enerisy, ConsTITUTIONS : 


OME writers neh cor CO -onfounded. aay 
S with government, as. to. leave: little or 
. no diftinction, between them ; whereas, 
they are not only.different,. but have diffee 
rent origins. . Society... is produced. by -our 
wants, and government , by our wickednefs ; 


g * 


the former promotes. our, happinefs pofitively | 
by uniting our affections, the latter xegatzvely. - 


by... settraining our vices... The. one. en- 
courages intercourfe, . the other creates dif 
tintions. The firft ‘is a patron, the laft a 
pareee 4 


Scarica in. every. ‘fate is, a + afiee. but 
Government, even in its beft ftate is “but a 
neceflary. evil ; ; in. its worft ftate. an: into- 
lerable.one: for when we fufter,. orate €x- 
pofed. tothe fame miferies dy @ Government, 
which. we might expect in.a country without 
Government, our calamity ig heightened by 


eflecting 


Se 
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reflecting that se farnith the means 3 by 
which: we fuffer. Government like drefs is 
the badge of loft innocence; the palaces of 
kings are. built on theruins. of the bowers of 
paradife. . For were the impulles of con- 
fcience clear, uniform, and irrefi(tibly 
obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver 5 
but that not being the cale, he finds it ne= 
eeflary to furrender up a ‘part of his property 
to furnifh means for the protection of the 
reft’ ; and this he is induced to do, by the 
fame prudence which in every other cafe ad- 
vifes him, out of two evils to chufe the 
leaft. Wherefore, fecurity being the true 
defign and end of government, it unanfwer- 
ably follows, that whatever form thereof ap= 
pears moft' likely-to enfuré it to us, ‘with 
the leaft expence and greatett benefit, is pre- 
ferable to all others. | 


In order to gain a clear and juft idea of the 
defign and end of government, let us fappofe 
a fmall’ sumber of perfons fettled’in fome 
fq reftered part of the earth, unconn¢éed 
with the reft; they will then reprefent the fir 
peopling of any country ; or of the world. 
In this ftate of natural hberty,  fociety will 
be their fictt thought. A’thoufand motives 
will excite them thereto, the ftrength of one 

man 


man is fo unequal to his wants, and his mind 
fo unfitted for perpetual folitude, that he is 
foon obliged to feek afliftance and relief of 
another, who in his turn requires the fame. 
Four or five united: would be able to raife a 
tolerable dwelling in the midft of a wilder- 
nefs, but one man might labour out the com- 
mom period of life without aceomphifhing 
afiy thing ; whem he had felled bis timber 
he cotild not-fémove it, nor erect it after it 
was removed; hunger in. the mean time 
would urge him to quit hig work, and every 
differént want call him a different way. 
Difeafé, nay éven niisfortune would be 
death ; for though neither might be mortal, 
yet either would difable him from. hving, 
and reduce him to a ftate in which he might 
rather be faid to perith, than to dre. | 


Thus neceflity like a gravitating power 
would foon form our newly arrived emis 
grants inte focietyy the reciprocal bleffings 
of which; would fuperfede, and render the 
obligations of law and government unnecef- 
fary while they remained perfely juft to 
each others: but as nothing but Heaven is 
impregnable to vice, o1t will unavoidably 
happen that jn proportion as they furmount 


the firft difficulties of emigration, which 


~ bound 
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bound ‘them® together im'a common ‘caufe; 
they will begin’ to relax in their duty vind 
attrac hment’to cach other.:.and this remiff= 
neis wall point out they: inecefiuty ofeftablifh=: 
ipg fome! form of government to epee a 
defect of moral virtue, | | 
Some me tree will ‘afford them a’ 
State Houle, under: thecbranches: of which: 
the whole Colony may aflemble to deliberate 
on public matters..: Iteiss more than: proba- 
ble thatotheir firft. laws wilki haveithe title 
only of Regulations and be» enforced: by. no. 
other penalty than public difefteem: In this. 
firft parliament every man by natural right) 
will have a feat. | 


Pues as the Colony encreafes,. the — public: 
concerns will encreafe likewife,, and the 
diftance at which the members may be fepa- 
vated, will render it \too inconvenient ‘for’ 
all of them to meet on every occafion’as at 
fi-ft, when their. number was {mall, their. 
habitations near, and the ‘public. concerns 


few and trifling.” This cwill point: out: the: 


convenience’ of their confenting to leave:the: 
legiflative: part ‘to be managed by a:fele& 
number chofen from the whole body, wha 


are perrcied to have the fame concerns at 
flake 
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fake which: thofeshave who appointed them; 
and who will aétcin the fame manner as the 


whole body, would at were: they prefenty.. 


Lfsthe colony centinues ‘encreafing, it..will 
become necefiary to augmentothe number 
of the reprefentatives, oh that the: intereft 
ov every part of the crilcineys may: be attend= 
edto, it will be found beft to divide the 
whole into convenient par ts, each part fend~ 
ing 1ts proper : number: ’and that the: elkdéfed 
might never: form to themfeives an. interett 
feparate from the electors, apradence s.will 
point out the propriety of having elections 
eften:) becaufe as the elected might:by that 
means returnand mix agamo with the genes 
ral body of the electors inva fe ee “theit 
fidelity to the public will begtecuzed cby .the 
prudent reflection of not me aking a.sod: for 
themfelves. And:as this ie ear interchange 
will eftablifh'ascommon. intercit with every 
part of the.community, theyowil | mutually 
and naturally {apport each other, and on this 
(not on thesunmeaning ;mamerof king) de- 
pends the firength. of government 3 and: the 

pehpine)s oj the governed. 
oHere then isthe originsand: rife of govern- 
ment; namely, a, mode rendered neceflary by 
thie Peary of ees virtue to govern the 
, ; WO é world 5 


Nie 
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world ; here too is the defign and end of 
government, viz. Freedom and: fecurity. 
And however our eyes may be dazzled with 
fhow, or our ears deceived by found ; how- 
ever prejudice may warp our wills,. or in= 
tereft darken our underftanding, the fimple 
voice of nature a of reafon will rei ‘tis 
right. | 


I draw my idea of the form in govern= 
ment from a principle in nature which no 
art.can overturn, viz. That the more fimple 
any thing is, the lefs liable it is to be difor- 
dered, and the eafier repaired when diforder+ 
ed; and with this maxim inview I offer a 
few remarks on the fo much beafted con= 
fiitution cf England. That it was noble 
for the dark and flavifh times in which it was 
erected, is granted, When the world was 


over-run with tyranny the Jleaft remove 


therefrom was a glorious refewe. Bu that 
it is imperfect, fubje€t to convulftons, and 
incapable of producing what it fecms to pros 
mite is eafily denronftrated, | 


Abfolute governments, (tho’ the difgrace 
ef human nature) have this advantage with 
them, that they are fimple; if the people 
{uffer, they know the ne from which their 

fuffering 
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faffering fprings ; know likewife the reme- 
dy; and are not bewildered by a variety of 
caufes and.curés.. But the -conftitution of 
England is fo exceedingly complex, ‘that 
the nation may fuffer for years together 
without being able to difcover in which 
part the fault Hes; forme will fay in one and 
fome in another, and every political phyti- 
cian will advife a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or 
long ftanding prejudices, yet if we wi ik 
{ufter ourfelves'to examine the component 
arts of the Englifh conftitution, we fhall 
kind them to be the bafe remains of two 
ancient tyrannies, compounded with fome 
new ae materials. 


Fir}. — The remains of Monatehieal en 
ranny in the aire of the ages | 


Secondly. seiBha remains éf aniatovnicad 
tyranny in the perfons of the Peers, 0 

Thirdy.—The new Republican materials, 
i the: cer of the Commons, on whofe 
virtue Geptgds tlie freedom es England. 


“The steg fi fe by. bitin hereditary are 
6 0. independant 


eee os 
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wh, 


independant. of the People ; wherefore in a: 
conflitutional fenfe they» contribute nothing 
towards the freedom of the. .State. | ids 
-9'To fay that the conftitution of England is) 
an union of three powers reciprocally checking’ 
éach» other, sis! farcical, either sthe words 
have no! meaning,vor they. are flat contradic=" 
tions, © .cqiniham ganotibgs oliwin nes 
| To fay that theeCommons ; area. check 
upon the King, 'pre-fuppofes two things. 1s: 


Firft=—That the King is not to be'trufted 
without: being: looked after 3: er: in’ other 


words, that a thir for abfolute power is.the 


ye sot 
SMB Wt 


natural difeafe of Monarchy. 


vert i : 


‘Secondly.—That the Commons by being 
appointed for that purpofe, are either wifer 
or tore) | Worthy: of confidence. than» the 


# 


Crowne ies) Snr” 


-Butas the fame conftitution which gives 
the Commons«a power! to check the King 
by withsbolding .the-fupplies, gives, afters 
wards the King a power to check the Com- 
mons: by empowering him) to reject theic 
other-bills;, it again fuppofes that the King is 

| wifer 
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wwifer than thofe, whom it has already. fuppof- 
ed to be wifer thanhim. A meer abfurdity! 


__ There is fomething exceedingly ridiculous 
in the compofition of Monarchy ; it firft ex- 
cludes a man from the means of informati- 
on, yet empowers him to act in cafes where 
the higheft judgment is required.——-T he 
ftate of a king fhuts him from the World, 
yet the bufinefs of a king requires him to 
know it thoroughly ; wherefore the differ- 
ent parts, by unnaturally oppofing and de- 
{troying each other, prove the whole cha- 
racter to be abfurd and ufelets. 


- Some writers have explained the Englifh 

conftitution thus ; the King fay they is one, 

the people another ; the Peers are an houfe 
in. behalf of the King; the commons in be-. 

half of the people; but this hath all the dif- 

 tin@tions of an houfe divided againft itfelf ; 

and though the expreffions be pleafantly ar- 
ranged, yet when examined they appear idle — 
and ambiguous; and it will always happens 
that the niceft conftruction that words are 
capable of, when. applied tothe defcription 
of fomething which either cannot exift, or 
is too incomprehenfible to be within the 
compafs of defcription, will be words of 
7 found 
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found only, and tho’ they may amufe the 
ear, they cannot inform the mind: for this 


explanation includes a previous queftion, viz. 
how came the king by a power which the peo- 


ple are afraid to truft and always obliged to 


check? Such a power could not be the gift of 
a wife people, neither can any power, which 
needs checking, be from God; yet the pro- 
vifion, which the conftitution makes, fup- 
pofes fuch a power to exift. | 


But the provifion is unequal to the tafk; 
the means either cannot, or will not ace 
complifh the end, and the whole affair is a 
Felo de fe: for as the greater weight will 
always carry up the lefs, and as all the 
wheels of a machine are put in motion by 
one, it only remains to know which power 
in the conftitution has the moft weight, for ° 
that will govern: and tho’ the others, or a 
part of them, may clog, or, as the phrafe is, 
check the rapidity of its motion, yet fo long 
as they cannot ftop it, their endeavours will 
be ineffeGtual: The firft moving power will 
at laft have its way, and, what i wants in 


fpeed is fupplied by time. 


That the crown is this overbearing part in 
the Englith conftitution needs not be men- 
tioned, 


Bical 
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tioned, and that it derives its whole confe~ 
quence merely from being the giver of pla- 
ces and penfions is felf evident, wherefore, 
tho’ we have been wife enough to fhut and 
lock a door againft abfolute Monarchy, we 
at the fame time have been foolifh enough 
to put the Crown in poffeflion of the key. 


The prejudice of Englifhmen in favour of 
their own government by King, Lords and 
Commons, arifes as much or more from na- 
tional pride than reafon. Individuals are 
undoubtedly fafer in England than in fome 
other countries: but the will of the King is 
as much the law of the land in Britain 2s in 
France, with this difference, that inftead 
of proceeding directly from his mouth, it 
is handed to the people under the more 
formidable fhape of an act of parliament. 
For the fate of Charles the Firft, hath only 


made kings more fubtle+--not more juft. 


Wherefore, laying afide all national pride 
and prejudice in favour of modes and forms, 
the plain truth is, that zt zs wholly owing toa 
the confiitution of the people, and not to the 
conftitution of the government that the crown — 
is not as oppreflive in England as in Turkey. 


An 
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An enquiry into the confiztutional errors 
in the Englith form of government, 1s at 


this time highly neceflary ; for as we are 


never in a proper condition of doing juftice 
to others, while we continue under the in- 
fluence of fome leading partiality, fo neither 
are we capable of doing it to ourfelves while 
we remain fettered by any obftinate preju- 
dice. And as aman who is attached to a 
proftitute is unfitted to choofe or judge of-a 
wife, fo any prepoffeffion in favour of a rot- 
ten conftitution of government will difable 


us from difcerning a good one. 


Of Monarcuy and hereditary fucceffion. 
Wie cre being originally equals in 


the order of creation, the equality 
could only be deftroyed by fome 
fubfequent circumftance : the diftinctions of 
rich and poor may in a great meafure be ac- 


‘counted for, and that without having re= 
courfe to the harfh ill-founding names of 


oppreffion and avarice. Oppreffion is often 


the. confequence, but feldom or never the 


means of riches: and tho’ avarice will pre- 
ferve a man from being neceflitoufly poor, 
it generally makes him too timerous to be 


wealthy, 
But 
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But there is another and greater diftinAtion 
for which no truly natural or religious reafon 
can be affigned, and that is, the diftinCtion 
of men into Kincs and Susyects. Male 
and female are the diftin@tions of nature, 
good and bad the diftin@tions of Heaven ; 
bat how a race of men came’into the world 
fo exalted above the reft, and diftinguifhed 
- like fome new fpecies, is worth enquiring 
into, and whether they are the means of 
happinefs or of mifery to mankind. 


- In the early ages of the world according 
to the fcripture chronology there were no 
kings; the confequence of which was, there 
were no wars; itis the pride of kings which 
throws mankind into confufion. Holland 
without a king hath enjoyed more peace 
for this laft' century, than any of the monar- 
chical governments in Europe. Antiquity 
favours the fame remark ; for the quiet and 
rural lives of the firft Patriarchs hath a hap- 
py fomething in them, which vanithes 
away when we come to the hiftory of 


Jewith royalty. 


Government by kings was firft introduc- 


ed into the world by the Heathens, from > 


whom the children of Ifrael copied the cuf- 
| tom. 


a 
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tom. [t-was the moft profperous invention 
the Devil ever fet on foot for the promotion 
of idolatry. ‘The Heathens paid divine ho- 


-nours to their deceafed kings, and the 


Chriftian World hath improved on the plan 
by doing the fame to their living ones. 
How impious is the title of facred Majefty 
applied to a worm, who in the midft of his 
fplendor is crumbling into duft, 


As the exalting one than fo greatly above 


the reft cannot be juftified on the equal rights 


of nature, fo neither can it be defended on 
the authority of {cripture; for the will of 
the Almighty as declared by Gideon and 
the Prophet Samuel, exprefily difapproves 
of government by Kings, all anti-monar- 
chical parts of {eripture have been very 
fmoothly gloffed over in monarchical go- 
vernments, but they undoubtedly merit the 
attention of countries which have their 
governments yet to form. ‘© Render unto 
Cafar the things which are Cafar’s’ is the 
icripture doctrine of courts, yet It is no 
fupport of monarchical government, for the 
Jews at that time were without a king, and 
ina flate of vaffalage to the Romans. 


Near three thoufand yaa paffed away 
from 
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from the Mofaic account of the creation, 
till the Jews under a national delufion re- 


— quefted aking. Tillthen, their form of go- 
yvernment, (except in extraordinary cafes 
where the Almighty interpofed) was a kind 


of Republic adminiftred by a judge and the 
elders of the tribes: Kings they had done, 


~and it was held finful to acknowledgeany 


Being under that title but the Lord of Hofts. 
And when a man ferioufly reflects on the 
idolatrous homage which is paid to the per- 
fons of kings, he need not wonder that the 
Almighty ever jealous of his honour, fhould 
difapprove of a form of government which 
fo impioufly invades the prerogative of 
Heaven. 


Monarchy is ranked in (cripture as one of 
the fins of the Jews, for which a curfe in 
referve is denounced againft them. The hit 
tory of that tranfaction is worth attending to.’ 


The children of Ifrael being oppreffed by 
the Midianites, Gideon marched againft 
them with a {mall army, and victory thro’ 
the Divine interpofition decided in his fa- 
vour, The Jews elate with fuccefs, and 
attributing it to the generalfhip of Gideon, 
propofed making him a king; faying, a6 

ee (O01 
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thou over us, thou and thy fon and thy fon's 
fon. Here was temptation in its fulleft 
extent; not a kingdom only, but an here- 
ditary one, but Gideon in the piety of his 
foul replied, 7 well not rule over you, neither 
Shall my fon rule aver you. THE LoRD SHALL 
RULE OovER you. Words need not be 
more explicit ; Gideon doth not decline the 
honour, but denieth their right to give it; 
neither doth he compliment them with in- 
vented declarations of his thanks, but in 
the pofitive ftile of a prophet charges them 
with difaffection to their proper Sovereign, 
the King of Heaven. | 


About one hundred and thirty years after 


this they fell again into the fame error. 
The hankering which the Jews had for the 
ddolatrous cuftoms of the Heathens, is 


. fomething exceedingly unaccountable; but 


fo it was, that laying hold of the mifconduct 
of Samuel’s two fons who were entrufted 
with fome fecular concerns, they came in 
an abrupt and clamorous manner to Samuel, 


faying, bebold thou art old, and thy fons walk 


not in thy ways, now make us a king to judge 


us like all the other nations. And here we 


cannot but obferve that their motives were 
bad, viz. that they might be /4e unto other 
| nations, 
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nations, 7 ¢. the Heathens, whereas their 
true glory laid in being as much wake them 
as poflible. But the thing difpleafed Samuel 
when they faid,. give us a King to juage us: 
and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the 
Lord faid unto Samuel hearken unio the votce 
of the people in all that they fay unto thee, for 
they have not rejected thee, but they have re- 
jetted me, THAT I sHoULD NOT REIGN 
OVER THEM. According to all tbe works 

which they have done fince the day that brought 
them up out of Egypt even unto this day, 
wherewith they have forfaken me and ferved 
other Gods: fo do they alfo unto thee. Now there-— 
fore bearken unto their voice, bowbeit, protefe 
folemnly unto them and feew them the manner 
of the King that foall reign over them, t.e. not 

of any particular King, bat the general man- 

ner of the Kings of the Earth whom Hrael 

was fo eagerly copying after. And not~- 

withftanding the great diftance of time and 

difference of manners, the character 1s full 

in fafthion, And Samuel told all the words 

of the Lord unto the people, that afked of him 

a King. And he faid this fhall be the manner 

of the King that fhall reign over you. eile 

will take your fons and appoint them for him- 

feif for bis chariots and to be bis borfe-met, 
and fome fhail rua before bis chariots. (This 

D _ defeription 
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defcription agrees with the prefent mode of 
imprefling men jand he will appoint bim cap= 


tains over thoufands and captains over fifties, 


awill fet them to ear bis ground and to reap bis 


barvei, and tomake bis iuftruments of war, and 
infiruments of, bis chariots. And be will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers, (This defcribes the 
expence and luxury as well as the oppreffion 
of Kings) and he will take your felds and your 
vineyards, and your olive yards, even the beft 


of tuem, and give them to bis fervants. And 


he will take the tenth of your feed, and of your 
vineyards, and give them to bis officers and to 
his fervants. (By which we fee that bribery, 
cotruption, andfavouritifm, are the ftanding 
vices of Kings.) And he will take the tenth 
of your men fervants, ana your maid fervants, 
and your gooadlie/t young men and your affes, 
and put them to bis work: and he will take 
the tenth of your (beep, and ye foal] be bis fer- 
vants, and ye fhail ery out\in that day becaufe 
if your king which ye fhall have chofen, anv 
THE LORD WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT 
pAY. This accounts for the continuation 
of Monarchy ; neither do the charaéters. of 
the few good kings which have lived fince, 


enther fancify the title, or-blot out the fins. 


fulnefs of the origin; the high encomium 
| given 
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given of David takes no notice of him oficr- 
ally asa King, but only asa Man aiter God’s 
own heart. Nevertbelefs tbe people refufed to 
obey the voice of Samuel, and ihey fard nay but 
we will have aking over us, tbat we ma 
be like all the nattons, and that our king may 
judge us, and go cut before us and fight our 
battles. Samuel continued to reafon with 
them but to no purpofe, he fet before them 
their ingratitude but all would not avail, and 
feeing them fully bent on their folly, he cried 
out, Lwill call unto the Lord and be frall 
fend thunder and rain (which then was a pun- 
ifhment being in the time of wheat harveit) 
that ye may perceive and fee that your wicked 
nefi is great which ye have done tm the fightof 
the Lord, 1N- ASKING You A Kina. So Sa- 
muel called unto the Lord, ana the Lord fent 
thunder and rain that day, and all the people 
greatly feared the Lord and Samuel. And all 
the peaple faid unto Samuel, pray for thy fer- 

wants unta the Lord thy Ged that we die nei, 
for Wer WAVE ADDED UNTO OUR SINS 
THIS EVIL, TO ASK A Kinc. ‘Theie por- 

tions of f{cripture are direct and pofitive. 

They admit of no equivocal contiruction, 

That the Almighty hath here. entered bis 

protett againft monarchical goverament is 

true, or the f{cripture is falfe. And aman 

hath 
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: hath good reafon to believe that there is ag | 
ae much of king-craft, as prieft-craft, in with- ‘ 
eI holding the {cripture from the public in po- a 
ae pifh countries. For monarchy in every in- 
> ee ftance is the popery of government. | 
BS i ( 
.. ae To the evil of monarchy we have added 4 
oe i that of hereditary fucceflion ; and as the firft { 
i is a degradation and leflening of ourfelves, 1 
fo the fecond, claimed as a matter of right, i 
Z is an infult and an impofition on pofterity. { 
vo For all men being originally equals, no one 
> by birth could have a right to fet up his own ) 
— ie family in perpetual preference to all others 
a - for ever, and tho’ himfelf might deferve fome 
=~ decent degree of honours of his cotempora= 


ries, yet his defcendants might be far too un- 
worthy to inherit them. One of the ftrong- 
: eft natural proofs of the folly of hereditary 
~ right in kings, is, that nature difapproves it, 

ie ‘otherwife the would not fo frequently turn 
it Ne ridicule by giving mankind an a/s for” 
a lion. 


Secondly, as no man at firft could poffefs 
ie any other public honours than were beftow- 
| ed upon him, fo the givers of thofe honours 
a. could have no power to give away the right 
=: of pofterity, and though they might fay “we 
=— choofe you fer our head” they couldnot with- 

a ’ out 
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out manifeft injuftice to their children tay, 


s¢ that your children and your, children’s ee 
Bente 
caufe fuch an unwile, unjuft, unnatuial Com= » 


q 


y 


« 
e273 


children (hall reign over ours forever, 


pact might (perhaps) in the next fucceflion 

ut them under the government of a rogue 
ora fool. Moft wife men in their private 
fentiments have ever treated hereditary right 
with contempt ;' yet it is one of thofe evils, 
which when once eftablithed is not eafily re- 
moved: many fubmit from fear, others from 
fuperftition, and the more powerful part 


fhares with the king the plunder of the reft. 


This is {(uppofing the prefent race of kings 
+n the world to have had an honorable ori- 
gin: whereas it is more than probable, that 
could we take off the dark covering of anti- 
quity and trace them to their firft rife, that 
we fhould find the firft of them nothing 
better than the principal rufaan of fome reft- 
lefs gang, whofe favage manners cr pre-emi- 
nence in fubtilty obtained him the title of 
chief among plunderers: and who by increa- 
fing in power and extending his depredations, 
over-awed the quiet and defencelefs to pur- 
chafe their fafety by frequent contributions. 
Vet his electors could have no idea of giving 
hereditary right to his defcendants, becauls 

fuch 


c@ 


Ole ¢ 


= 


‘principles they profeffed to live by. Where- 


e 


<Sere,. hereditary fucceffion in the early ages 


‘of monarchy could not take place as a matter 
of claim, but as fomething cafual or com- 
plimental; but as few or no records were 
extant in thofe days, and traditionary hiftory 
{tuff’d with fables, it was very eafy after the 
lapfe of a few generations, to trump up 
fome fuperftitious tale conveniently timed, 
Mahomet like, to cram hereditary right 
down the throats of the vulgar. Perhaps 
the diforders which threatened, or feemed to 
threaten, on the deceafe of a leader and the 
choice of anew one (for elef&tions amon 
rufhans could not be very orderly) induced 
many at firft to favour hereditary pretenfi- 
ons; by which means it happened, as it 
hath happened fince, that what at firft was 
fubmitted to as a convenience was after- 
wards claimed as a right. 


England fince the conqueft hath known 
fome. few good monarchs, but groaned be- 
neath a much larger number of bad ones: 
yet no man in his fenfes can fay that their 
claim under William the.Conqueror is a 
very honourable one. A French Baftard 

Fa iy landing 
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Here with an armed Banditti and efta- 
blifhing himfelf king of England againft the 
conten of the natives, is In plain terms a 
very paltry rafcally original—It certainly 
hath no divinity in it. However it is need- 
lefs to {pend much time in expofing the 
folly of hereditary right, if there are any 
{fo weak as to believe it, let them promif- 
cuoufly worfhip the Af and Lion and wel- 
come, I fhall neither copy their humility 
nor difiurb their devotion. 


Yet I fhould be glad to afk how they fup- 
Poe kings came at firft? the queftion ad- 
mits but of three anfwers, viz. either 
by lot, by election or by ufurpation. If 
the firtt king was taken by lot, it eftablithes 
a precedent for the next, which excludes 


hereditary fucceflion, Saul was by lot yet 


the fucceflion was not hereditary, neither 
does it appear from that tranfation there 
was any intention itever fhould. If the firft 
king of any country was by election that 
eee eitablifhes a precedent for the hext; 
for to fay that the right of all future gene- 
ae is taken ae o) the a; oe re firft 


bi of a family sit one Hae ever, | ath no 
parallel in or out of { icripture but\the tae 
of 
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of original fin, which fuppofes the free-will 
of all men loft in Adam: and from fuch 
comparifon, and it will admit of no other, 
hereditary fucceflion can derive no glory. 
For as in Acam all finned, and as in the 
firft electors all men obeyed ; as in the one 
all mankind were fubjected to Satan, and in 
the other to fovereignty ; as our innocence 
was loft in the firft, and our authority in 
the laft; and as both difable us from re- 
affuming fome former ftate and privilege, 1¢ 
unan{werably follows that original fin and 
hereditary fucceffion are parallels. Difho- 
norable rank! inglorious connection! yet 
the moft fubtle fophift cannot produce a 
jufter fimile. | 


As to ufurpation no man will be fo hardy 
as to defend it; and that William the con- 
quer was an ufurper Is a fact not to be 
contradidted. The plain truth is, that the 
antiquity of Englifh monarchy will not bear - 
looking into. 


But it is not fo much the abfurdity as the 
evil of hereditary fucceffion which concerns 
mankind. Did it enfure a race of good and 
wife men it would have the feal of divine 
authority, but as it opens a door to the fool= 
if>, the wicked, and the improper, it hath 


if 
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init. the nature of oppreffion. Men who 
look upon themfelves born to reign, and 
others to obey, foon grew infolent———fe- 
leGed from the reft of mankind their 
minds are eafily poifoned by importance ; 
and the world they act in differs fo ma- 
terially from the world at large, that 
they have but little opportunity of knowing 
its true interefts, and when they fucceed to 
the government are frequently the moft ig- 
norant and unfit of any throughout the do- 


minions: 


Another evil which attends hereditary fuc= 
ceflion, is, that the throne is fubject to. be 
pofleffed by a minor at any age; all which 
time the regency acting under the cover of a 
king have every opportunity and inaucement 
to betray their truft, The fame national 
misfortune happens when a king worn out 
with age and infirmity enters the Jaft ftage 
ef human weaknefs, In both thefe cafes 
the public becomes a prey to every mifcreant 
who can tamper fuccefsfully with the follies 
either of age or infancy. 


The moft plaufible plea which hath ever 
been offered in favor of hereditary fucceflicn, 
is, that it preferves a nation from civil wars; 


EB and 
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and were this true, it would be weighty ; 
whereas it is the moft barefaced falfity ever 
impofed upon mankind. ‘Fhe whole hifto- 
ty of England difowns the fa@. Thirty 
Kings and two minors have reigned in that 
diftracted kingdom fince the conqueft, in 
which time there has been (including the 
Revolution) no lefs than eight civil wars and 
nineteen Rebellions. Wherefore inftead of 

making for peace, it makes againft it, and 
deftroys the very foundation it feems to fland 
on. 


The conteft for monarchy and facceffion 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
Jaid England in a fcene of blood for many 
years. ‘Twelve pitched battles befides fkir- 
miihes and fieges were fought between 
Henry and Edward. ‘Twice was Henry 
prifoner to Edward, who in his turn was 
prifoner to Henry. And fo uncertain is the 


fate of war and the temper of a nation,, 


when nothing but perfonal matters ate the 
ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken 


in triumph from a prifon to a palace, and. 


Edward obliged to fly froma palace to a 


foreign land: yet as fudden tranfitions of 


temper are feldom lafting. Henry in his 
turn was driven from the throne and Edward 
recalled 


\— Ee = 
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recalled to fucceed him. The parhament 
always following the ftrongett fide. 
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This conteft began in the reign of Henry 
the fixth, and was not entirely extinguifhed 
till Henry the feventh, in whom the fami- 
lies were united. Including a period of 67 
years. viz. from 1422 to 1489. 


In fhort, monarchy and fucceflion have 
laid (not this or that kingdom only) but the — 
World in blood and afhes, ’Tis a form of 
government which the word of God bears 
teftimony againit, and blood will atend it. 


If we enquire into the bufinefs of a King, 
we fhall find that in fome countries they 
have none; and after fauntering away their 
lives without pleafure to themiclves or- ad= 
vantage to the nation, withdraw from the 
{cene, and leave their fucceffors to tread the 
fame idle round, In abfolute monarchies 
the whole weight of bufinefs civil and mili- 
tary lies on the King; the children of I{rael 
in their requeft for a King urged this plea, 
‘* that he may judge us, and go out before 
us and fight our battles,” But in countries 
where he is neither a Judge nor a General 
as in England, aman would be puzzled to 
know what is his bufinefs. The 
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The nearer any government approaches 
to a Republic the lefs bufinefs there is for a 
King. It is fomewhat difficult to find a 
proper name for the government of England. 
Sir William Meredith calls it a Republic ; 
but in its prefent ftate it is unworthy of the 
name, becaufe the corrupt influence of the 
Crown, by having all the places in its dif 
pofal, hath fo effectually fwallowed up the 
power, and eaten out the virtue of the 
Fioufe of Commons (the Republican part 


in the conftitution) that the government of 


England is nearly as monarchical as that 
of France er Spain. Men fall out with 
names without underftanding them. For 
‘tis the Republican and not the Monarchical 


part of the conftitution of England which 


Englifhmen glory in, viz. the liberty of 
choofing an Houfe of Commons from out of 
their own body—and it is eafy to fee that 
when ee EE virtue fails, flavery enfues, 
Why is the conftitution of England fickly # 
but ‘becaule monarchy hath poifoned the 
Republic; the Crown hath engrofied the 
Commons, 


in England a King hath little more to do 
than to make war and give away places; 
whic -h in plain terms, is to empoverifh the 
nation 
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nation and fet it together by the ears. A 
pretty bafinefs indeed for a man to beallow- 
ed eight hundred thoufand fterling a year for, 
and worfhipped into the bargain ! OF more 
worth is one honeft man to fociety and in 
the fight of God, than all the crowned 
rufhans that ever lived. 


THoucuts, on the prefent STATE of 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


N the following pages I offer nothing 
more than fimple faéts, plain arguments, 
and common fenfe: and have no other 
reliminaries to fettle with the reader, than 
that he will diveft himfelf of prejudice and 
prepoffeffion, and fuffer his reafon and his 
feelings to determine for themfelves: that 
he will put on, or rather that he will not 
ut off the true character of a man, and 
generoufly enlarge his views beyond the 
prefent day. 


Volumes have been written on the fubject 
of the Rruggle between England and Ame- 
rica. Men of all ranks have embarked in 
the controverfy, from different motives, 
and with various defigns; but all have been 

ineffectual, 
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ineffeCtual, and the period of debate is clofed. 
Arms as the laft refource decide the conteft; 
the appeal was the choice of the Kisg, and 
the Continent has accepted the challenge. 


It hath been reported of the late Mr, Pel 
ham (who tho’ an able minifter was not 
without his faults) that on his being attack- 
ed in the Houfe of Commons on the fcore 
that his meafures were only of a temporary 
kind, replied, “* they sw7ll laff my time,” 
Should a thought fo fatal and unmanly 
pofiefs the Colonies in the prefent conteft, 
the name of anceftors will be remembered 
by future generations with deteftation, 


. The Sun never fhined on acaufe of greater 
worth. ’Tis not the affair of a City, a 
County, a Province or 2 Kingdom ; but of 
a Continent—-of at leaft one eighth part of 
the habitable Globe. ’Tis not the concern 
of a day, a year, or an age; pofterity are 
virtually involved in the conteil, and will 
be more or lefs affected even to the end of 
time by the proceedings now. Now is the 
fecd time of Continental union, faith, and 
honour. ‘The leaft fracture now, will be 
like a name engraved with the point of a 
pin on the tender rind of a young oak; the 
| , wound 


COMMON 
wound will enlarge with the tree, and pofs 
terity read it in full grown characters, 
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By referring the matter from argument to 
arms, anew xra for politics is ftruck-—a 
new method of thinking hath arifen. All 
plans, propofals, &cc. prior to the igth of 
April, i. e., to the commencement of hofti- 
lities, are like the almanacks of the laft year ; 
which tho’ proper then, are fuperceded and 
ufelefs now. Whatever was advanced by 
the advocates on either fide of the queftion 
then, terminated in one and the fame point, 
viz. a union with Great-Britain; the only 
difference between the parties, was the me- 
thod of effeGting it ; the one propoling force, 
the other friendfhip; but it hath fo far hap- 
pened that the firft hath failed, and the fecond 
hath withdrawn her influence. 


As much hath been faid of the advantages 
of reconciliation, which like an agreeable 
dream, hath pafled away and left us as we 
were, it is but right, that we fhould ex- 
amine the contrary fide of the argument, 
and enquire into fume of the many material 
injuries which thefe Colonies fuftain, and al- 
ways will fuftain, by being connected with 
and dependant on Great-Britain. To exa- 
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mine that connection and dependance oni 
the principles of nature and common 
fenfe, to fee what we have to truft to if 
feparated, and what we are to expect if 
dependant. 


I have heard it mierted by fome, that as 
America hath flourifhed under her former 
connection with Great-Britain, that the 
fame connection is neceflary towards her 
future happinefs and will always have the 
fame effect——Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this kind of argument :—we may as 
well afiert that becaufe a child hath thrived 
upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or 
that the firft twenty years of our lives is to 
become a precedent for the next twenty. 
But even this is admitting more than is true, 
for I anfwer, roundly, that America w ould 
have flourifhed as much, and probably much 
more had no European power taken any 
notice of hers The commerce by which the 
hath enriched herfelf are the neceflaries of 
life, and will always have a market while 
eating is the cuftom of Europe. 


But the has protected us fay fome. That 
fhe hath engrofied us is true, and defended 
the Continent at our expence as well as her 

own 
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Own is admitted; and fhe would have de- 
fended Turkey from the fame motive viz. 
the fake of trade and dominion, 


Alas! we have been long led away by 
ancient prejudices and made large facrifices 
to fuperftition, We have boafted the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, without confidering, 
that her motive was znfere/é not attachment ; 
that ihe did not protect us from our enemies 
on our account, but from ber enemies on her 
ew account, from thofe who had no quarrel 
with us on any other account, and who will 
always be our enemies on the fame accounts 
Let Britain wave her pretenfions to the Con= 
tinent, or the Continent throw off the de- 
pendance, and we fhould be at peate with 
France and Spain were they at war with 
Britain. The miferies of Hanover laftt war 
ought to warn us againft connections. 


It hath lately been afferted in parliament, 
that the Colonies have no relation to each 
other but through the Parent Country, Pes. 
that Pennfylvania and the Jerfeys and fo on 
for the reft, are filter Colonies by the way of 
England; this 1s certainly a very round= 
about way of proving relatior nthip, but it is 
the neareft and only true way of proving en- 

Ie mity 
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mity (or enemyfhip, if I may fo call it.) 
France and Spain never were, nor perhaps 
ever will be our enemies as Americans but 
as our being the fudyects of Great Britain. 


But Britain is the parent country fay 
fome. Then the more fhame- upon her 
conduct. Even brutes do not devour their 
young, nor favages make war upon their 
families; wherefore the affertion if true,. 
turns to her reproach ; but it happens not to 
be true, or only partly fo, and the phrafe,: 
parent or mother country, hath been jefui- 
tically adopted by the King and his parafites,. 


with a low papiftical defign of gaining an 


unfair bias on the credulous weaknefs of our 
minds. Europe and. not England is the 
parent country of America, ‘This new 
Werld hath been the afylum for the perfe- 
cuted lovers of civil and religious liberty 
from every part of Europe. Hither have 
they fled, not from the tender embraces of 
the mother, but from the cruelty of the 
monfter ; and it is fo far true of England, 
that the fame tyranny which drove the firft 


emigrants from home, purfues their defcen= 


dants fll, i 


In this extenfive quarter of the Globe, we 
Ps oe forget 
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forget the narrow limits of three hundred 
and fixty miles (the extent of England) 
and carry our friendfhip on a larger {cale ; 
we claim brotherhood with every European 
Chriftian, and triumph in the generofity of 
the fentiment. 


It is pleafant to obferve by what regular 
gradations we furmount the force of local pre= 
judice as weenlarge our acquaintance withthe 
World. A man born in any town in England 
divided into parifhes, will naturally aflociate 
moft with his fellow-parifhioners (becaufe 
their interefts in many cafes will be com- 
mon) and diftinguith him by the name of 
neighbour: if he meet him but a few miles 
from home, he drops the narrow idea of a 
ftreet, and falutes him by the name of 
townfman: if he travel out of the county 
and meet him in any other, he forgets the 
minor divifions of {treet and town and calls 
him countryman, 1.¢. county-man: but if in 
their fore:gn excurfions they fhould affociate 
in France, or any other part of Europe, their 
local remembrance would be enlarged into 
that of Engl/bmen. And by a juft parity of 
reafoning, all Europeans meeting in America, 
or any other quarter of the Globe, are coun- 
trymen ; for England, Holland, Germany, 

or 
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or Sweden, when compared with the whole, 
ftand in the fame places on the larger 
{cale, which the divifions of ftreet, town, 
and county do on the fmaller ones ; 
DiflinGions tee limitted for Continental 
minds. Not one third of the inhabitants, 
even of this Province, are of Englifh de- 
feent. Wherefore, I reprobate the phrafe 
of Parent or Mother Country applied to 
England only, as being falfe, felfifh, nar- 
row and ungenerous. 


But admitting, that we were all of Englifh 
defcent, what does it amount to? Nothing. 
Britain being now an open enemy, extin- 
guifhes every other name and title: and to 
fay that reconciliation is our duty, is tray 
farcical. The firft king of England, of the 
prefent line (William the Conqueror) was a 
Frenchman, and half the Peers of England 

are defcendants from the fame country; 
nei by the fame method of reafoning, 
England ought to be governed by France. 


Much hath been faid cf the united 
ftrength of Britain and the Colonies, that in 
conjunétion they might bid fefance to the 
world: But this is mere prefumption, the 
fate of war is uncertain, neither do the ex- 
preffions 


f 
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preffions mean any thing, for this Conti= 
nent would never fuffer itfelf to be drained 
of inhabitants, to fupport the Britifh Arms 
in either Afia, Africa, or Europe. 


Befides, what have we to do with fetting 
the world at defiance? Our plan is com- 
merce, and that well attended to, will fe- 
cure us the peace and friendfhip of all Eu- 
rope, becaufe it is the intereft of all Europe 
to have America 2 free port. Her trade will 
always bea protection, and her barrennefs of 
gold and filver will fecure her from invaders, 


I challenge the warmeft advocate for re- 
conciliation, to fhew, a fingle advantege that 
this Continent can reap, by being connectea 
with Great Britain. I repeat the challenge, 
not a fingle advantage is derived. Our corn 
will fetch its price in any market in Europe 
and our imported goods muft be paid for 
buy them where we will. 


But the injuries and difadvantages we fuf- 
tain by that conneCtion, are without num- 
ber, and our duty to mankind at large, as 
well as to ourfelves, inftruct us to renounce 
the alliance: becaufe any fubmiffion to, or 
dependance on Great Britain, tends direcily 

to 
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to involve this Continent in European wars 
and quarrels. As Europe is our market for 
trade, we ought to form no political connec 
tion with any partof it. “Tis the true in- 
tereft of America, to fteer clear of European 
contentions, which fhe never can do, while 
by her dependance on Britain, fhe is made 
the make-weight in the fcale of Britifh 
politics. 


Europe is too thickly planted with King- 
doms, to be long at peace, and whenever 
a war breaks out between England and any 
foreign power, the trade of America goes to 
ruin, decaufe of ber connection with Britain, 
The next-war may not turn out like the 
laft, and fhould it not, the advocates for re- 
conciliation now, will be wifhing for fe- 
paration then, becaufe neutrality in that 
cafe, would be a {afer convoy than a man of 
war. Every thing that is right or reafon- 
able pleads for f{eparation. ‘The blood of 
the flain, the weeping voice of nature cries, 
“TIS TEME TO PART. Even the diftance 
at. which the Almighty hath placed England 
and ote is a ftrong and natural 
proof, that the authority of the one over the 
other, was never the defign of Heaven. 
The time likewife at which the Continent 
was 
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was difcovered, adds weight to the argus 
ment, and the maoner in which it was 
peopled encreafes the force of it—-—The 
Reformation was preceded by the difcovery 
of America ; As if the Almighty gracioufly 
meant to open a fanctuary to the periecuted 
in future years, when home fhould afford 
neither friendfhip nor fafety. 


The authority of Great Britain over this 
Continent is a form of Government which 
fooner or later muft have an end: Anda 
ferious mind can draw no true pleafure by 
looking forward, under the painful and poft- 


tive conviction, that what he calls ** the pre= 


fent conititution,” is merely temporary. As 
parents, we can have no joy, knowing that 
this government is not fufficiently lafting to 
enfure any thing which we may bequeath to 
pofterity : And by a plain method of argu- 
ment, as we are running the next genera- 
tion into debt, we ought to do the work of 
it, otherwife we ufe them meanly and piti- 
fully. In order to dilcover the line’ of our 
duty rightly, we fhould take our children in 
our hand, and fix our ftation a few years far- 
ther into life; that eminence will prefent a 
profpect, which a few prefent fears and pre- 


_ judices conceal from our fight. 


t 


- Though 
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Though I would carefully avoid giving 


unneceflary offence, yet 1 am inclined to 
believe, that all thofe who efpoufe the 
doctrine of reconciliation, may be incladed 
within the following defcriptions. Interefled 
men who are not to be trufted, weak men 
who cannot fee, prejudiced men wno will 
not fee, and acertain fet of moderate men 
who think better of the European world 
than it deferves; and this lait clafs, by an 
ill-judged deliberation, will be the caufe of 
‘more calamities to this Continent, than all 
the other three. | 


It is the good fortune of many to 
live diftant from the fcene of prefent 
forrow ; the evil is not fufficiently brought - 
to their doors to make them feel the preca- 
rioufnefs with which all American property 
is poffefled. But let our imaginations 
tranfport us for a few moments to Bof~= 
ton; that feat of wretchednefs will teach 
us wifdom, and inftruct us for ever to re- 
nounce a power in whom we can have no 
truft. The inhabitants of that usfortunate 
city who but a few months ago were in eale 
and affluence, have now no other alternative 
than to ftay and ftarve, or ‘turn out to beg. 
Endangered by the fire of their friends if 
they 
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they continue within the city, and plunder- 
ed by government if they leave it, In their 

refent condition they are prifoners without 
the hope of redemption, and ina general 
attack for their relief, they would be cx 
pofed to the fury of both armies. 


Men of paffive tempers look fomewhat 
lightly over the offeaces of Britain, and fill 
hoping for the beft, are apt to cali out. 
Come, come, we fhall be friends again for 
all this. But examine the paffions and 
feelings of mankind: bring the do@rine of 
recOnciliation to the touchftone of nature, 
and then tell me, whether you can hereafter 
love, honour, and faithfully ferve the power 
that hath carried fire and {word into your 
land? If you cannot do all thefe, then are 
you only deceiving yourfelves, and by your 
delay bringing ruin upon pofterity. Your 
future connection with Britain whom you 
can neither love nor honour, will be forced 


and unnatural, and being formed only on 


the plan of prefent convenience, will in a 
little time, fall into a relapfe more wretched 
than the firft. But if you fay, you can ftill 
pafs the violations over, then I afk, hath 
your houfe been burnt! Hath your property 
been deftroyed before your face? Are your 

G | wife 
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a. wife and children deftitute of a bed to lie’ 

agg on, or bread to live on? Have you loft a 
parent or a child by their hands, and your= 
felf the ruined and wretched furvivor? ‘If 
you have not, then aré you not a judge of 
thofe who have. But if you have and ftill 
can fhake hands with the murderers, then 
are you unworthy the name of hufband, 
father, friend, or lover, and whatever ma 
be your rank or title in life, you have the 
heart of a coward, and the fpirit of a fyco-' 
phant. 


This’ is not inflaming or exaggerating’ 
matters, but trying them by thofe feelings’ 
and affections which nature juftifies, and 
without which, we fhould be incapable of 
difcharging the focial duties of life, or en= 
joying the felicities of it. I mean not to 
exhibit horror for the purpofe of provoking 

‘revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and 
unmanly flumbers, that we may purfue de- 
terminately fome fixed objet.. "Tis not in 
the power of England or of Europe to cone 
quer America, if the doth not conquer her= 

> i felf by delay and timidity. .The prefene 
> winter is worth an age if rightly employed, 
. i but if loft or neglected, the whole Continent 
| | will: 
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will partake of the misfortune; and there is 
no punifhment which that man doth not 
deferve, be he who, or what, or where he 
will, that may be the means of facrificing a 
feafon fo precious and ufeful, 


°Tis repugnant to reafon, to the univerfal 
order of things; to zll.examples from former 
ages, to fuppofe, that this Continent can 
long remain {ubject to any external power. 
The moft fanguine in Britain doth not think 
fo, The utmot ftretch of human wifdom 
cannot at this time cempafs a plan, fhort of 
feparation, which can promife the Continent 
even a year’s fecurity. Keconciliation is now 
a fallacious dream. Ixature hath deierted 
the connection, and art cannot fupply her 
place. For as Milton wifely exprefles 
“ never can true reconcilement grow where 
wounds of deadly hate Have pierced fo deep.” 


Every quiet method for peace hath been 
ineffetual. Our prayers have been rejected 
with difdain; and hath tended to convince - 
us that nothing flatters vanity or confirms 
obftinacy in Kings more than repeated pe- 
titioning — and nothing hath contributed 
more, than that very meafure, to make the 
Kings of Europe abfolute. Witnefs Den- 

mark 
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mark and Sweden. Wherfore, fince no- 
thing but blows will do, for God’s fake let 
us come to a final feparation, and not leave 
the next generation to be cutting throats 
under the violated unmeaning names of 


parent and child. 


To fay they will never attempt it again 
is idle and vifionary, we thought fo at the 
repeal of the ftamp-act, yet a year or two 
undeceived us; as well may we fuppofe 
that nations which have been once defeated 
will never renew the quarrel, — 


Asto government matters ‘tis not in the 
power of Britain to do this Continent jaf- 
tice: the butinefs of it will foon be too 
weighty and intricate to be managed with 
any tolerable degree of convenience, by a 


power fo diftant from us, and fo very ignor- 


ant of us; for if they cannot conquer us, 
they cannot govern us. To ‘be always 
running three or four thoufand miles with 
a tale or a petition, waiting four or five 
months for an anfwer, which when obtained 
requires five or fix more to explain it in, 
will in a few years be looked upon as folly 
and childifhnefs—There wasa time when it 

was 
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was proper, and there is a proper time for 
it to ceafe. 


Small iflands not capable of proteCting 
themfelves are the proper objedts for go- 
vernment to take under their care: but 


there is fomething very abfurd, in fuppofing 


a Continent to be perpetually governed by an 
ifland. In no inftance hath nature made tne 
fatellite larger than its primary planet, and 
as England and America with refpect to 
each other reverfe the common order of 
nature, it is evident they belong to different 
fyftems, England to Europe; America to 
itfelf. | 


Iam not induced by motives of pride, 
party or refentment to efpoufe the doctrine 
of feparation and independance ; I am clear- 
ly pofitively, and confcientioufly perfuaded 
that ’tis the true intereft of this Continent 
to be fo; that every thing fhort of that is 
mere patchwork, that it can afford no laiting 
felicity, —that it is leaving the {word to our 
children, and fhrinking back at atime, when 
alittle more, alittle farther, would have 
rendered this Continent the glory of the 
earth. | pag 


Ag 
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ae As Britain hath not manifefted the leaft 
> aon inclination towards a compromile, we may 
Pe be afiured that no terms can be cbtained 
worthy the acceptance of the Continent, or 
any ways equal to the expence of blood and 
treafure we have been already put to, 


The obje& contended for, ought always 
to bear fome juft proportion to the expence, 
The removal of North, or the whole de- 
teftable junto, is a matter unworthy the 
millions we have expended. A temporary 
{toppage of trade was an inconvenience, 
which would have fufficiently ballanced the 
repeal of ali the ats complained off, had fuch 
repeals been obtained; but if the whole 
Continent mutt take up arms, if every man 
muft be a foeldier, tis fcarcely worth our 
while to ight againft acontemptible miniftry 
only. Dearly, dearly, do we pay for the re- 
peal of the acts, if that is all we fight for ; 
for in a juft eftimation, ‘tis as greata fol ily to 
pay a Bunker-hill price for law as for land, 
As Ihave alwaysconfidered the independancy 
et ofthis Continent, as an event which fooner 
te or later muft arrive, fo from the late rapid 
7 ie progrefs of the Continent to maturity, the 
es event could not be far off. Wherefore on the ’ 
— ji breaking out of hoftilities, it was not worth — } 
—. Tae rae the ‘¥ 
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the while to have difputed a matter, which 
time would have finally redreffed, unlefs we 
meant to be in earnelt: otherwife it is like 
wafting an eftate on afuit at law, to regu- 
late the trefpafles of a tenant, whofe leafe is 
juft expiring. No man was a warmer 
wither for reconciliation than myfelf, before 
the fatal 19th of April 1775, but the mo- 
ment the event of that day was made known, 
I rejected the hardened, fullen tempered 
Pharoah of England for ever; and dildain 
the wretch, that with the pretended title of 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE can unfeelingly 
hear of their flaughter, and compofedly 
fleep with their blood upon his foul. 


But admitting that matters were now 
made up; what would be the event? I an- 
fwer, the ruin of the Continent. And that 
for feveral reafons, 


Firft. The powers of governing ftill re- 
maining in the hands of the King, he will 
have a negative over the whole legiflation of 
this Continent: ; and as he hath fhewn him- 
felf fuch an inveterate enemy to liberty, and 
difcovered fuch a thirit for arbitrary power ; 
ishe, or is he not, a proper man to fay to 
thefe Colonies, You /hall make no laws but 

woat 
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what I pleafe. And is there any inhabitant 


in America fo ignorant, as not,to know, 
that according to what is called the prefent 
confiitution, that this Continent can make 
no laws but what the king gives leave to ; 
and is there any man fo unwife, as not to 


_ fee, that (confidering what has happened) 
he will fuffer no laws to be made here, but 


fuch as fuit his purpofes We may be as 
effeGtually enflaved by ‘the want of laws in 
America, as by fubmitting to laws made 
forusin England. After matters are made 
up (as it is called) can there be any doubt, 
but the whole power of the crown will be 
exerted to keep this Continent as low and 
humble .as poffible? inftead of going for- 
ward, we fhall go backward, or be per- 
petually quarrelling or ridicaloufly petion- 
ing—-We are already greater than the 
King wifhes us to be, and will he not here- 
after endeavour to make us lefs. To bring 
the matter to one point, is the power who 
is jealous of our profperity, a proper power 
to govern us? Whoever fays zo to this 
queition is an Independant, for independency 
means no more than whether we thall make 
our own laws, or, whether the King, the 
greateft enemy this Continent hath, or can 

have, 


Sa 
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| have, (hall tell us, 2bere fball be nolaws but ; 
Such as I hike. | Te vee Wee 


.. But the King you will (ay, has a negative: | 
in England; the people there can make -no 
Jaws without his confent. ’, In pointof right 
and good order, there is fomething very, rie 
diculous that a youth of twenty-one (which 
shath often happened) thall fay to feveral.mile 
lions of people older and wifer than himéelf, . 
<< J forbid this or that act of your's to be law.” 
But in this place I decline this fort of reply,. 
though Iwill never ceafe to expofe, the ab-- 
furdity of it, and only anfwer that England 
being the King’s refidence, and America 
not fo, makes quite another cafe. The 
King’s negative here is ten times more dan-= 
gerous and fatal than it can be in England; 
for there he will fcarcely refufe his confent 
to a bill for putting England into as {trong 
a ftate of defence as poffidle, and in America 
he would never fuffer fuch a bill to be pafleds . 


_ Americais only a fecondary object in the 
fyftem of Britifh politics. England confults 
the ood of this country, no farther, than 

- jt anfweis her own purpofe. Wherefore her. 
‘own intereft leads her to fuppreis the growth 
of ours in every cafe which doth not promote 

ea ; H her 
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her advantage, or in the leaft interferes with 
it, A pretty ftate we fhould foon be in, 
under fuch a fecond hand government, con- 
fidering what has happened ! Men do no not 
change from enemies to friends by the alter= 


ation of a name: And in order to fhew that 


reconciliation now is a dangerous do@trine, 


Laffitm, that tt would be policy in the King 


at this time, to repeal the adts for the fake of 
reinfiating himfelf in the government of the 
provinces; In order that HE MAY ACCOM- 


PLISH BY CRAFT AND SUBTILTY, IM THE 
LONG RUN, WHAT HE CANNOT DO- BY 
FORCE AND VIOLENCE IN THE SHORT ONE, 


Reconciliation and ruin are nearly related. 


Secondy—~That a3 even: the beft terms | 


which we can expeét to obtain, can amount 
to no more than a temporary expedient, or 
a kind of government by: ‘guardianthip, 


which can laft no longer than till the Colo- 


nies come of age, fo the general face and 
fiate of things in the interim will be un- 


feted and unpromifing: Emigrants of pro- 
petty will not choofe to come to a country 


whofe form of government hangs “but by a 


thread, and who is every day tottering on 


the brink of commotion and difturbance: 


Abd > 
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“And numbers of the -prefent. inh abitants ° 
would lay hold of the interval to dil (pole of 
their fects: and seat the Pon unent 


_ But the iki powerful Sf all ar guments 
is, that: nothing. but independance i, ¢) a 
Continental form: of government, ca a keep 
the peace of the Continent and preferve it 
inviolate from civil wars, 1 dread the event 
of a reconciliation. with Britain now, 2s it is 
more than probable, that it will be followed 
by a revolt fome where or other, the con 
fequences of which may. be far more fatal 
than all the malice of Britain, = 
_. Thoufands are already ruined by Britith 
barbarity; (thoufands more will probably 
fuffer the fame fate;) Thofe men have otheg 
feelings than us who have nothing fuftered, 
All they now pcffefs is ‘liberty, what they 
before enjoyed is facrificed to its fervice, 
and having nothing more to lofe, they dif 
dain fubmiffion; Befides, the general temper 
of the Colonies towards a Britith govern» 
ment will be like that of a youth, who is 
neatly out of his time ; they will care very 
little about her: And a government which 
cannot preferve the peace, is no government 
at all, and in that cafe. we pay. our money 
. | for 
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for nothing ; and pray what is it that Britain 
can ‘do, whofe power will be wholly on pa- 
per, fhould a civil’ tumult break» out the 
very day afier reconciliation? I have heard 
fome mea fay, msny of whom I believe 


{poke without thinking, that they dreaded 


an independance, fearing that it would pro= 
duce civil wars: It is but feldom that our 
firft thoughts are truly correét, and that is 
the cafe here; for there are ten times more 
to dread from a patched up connection, than 


| from independance. I make the {fufferers 


caie my own, and I proteft, that were I 
criven from houfe and home, my property 
deftroyed, and ‘my circumftances. ruined, 
that asa <man fenfble of injuries; I could 


never relifh the docirine of reconciliation, 


or confider myfelf bound thereby. 


The Colonies hath manifefted fuch a fpi- 


rit of good orderand obedience to Continen- 


tal government, as is ‘ufficient to make 
every reafonable perfon caly and happy on 
that head.» No man can affign the ‘leaft 
pretence tor his fears, on any other grounds, 
than {uch as are truly childith and ridiculous, 
yiz. that one colony will be ftriving for fu< 


| periority over another. | 


Where 
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Where there are no diftinGtions, there can 
be no fuperiority ; perfect equality affords 
no temptation. The Republics of Europe 
are all, (and we may fay always) in peace, 
Holland and Swifferland, are without wars, 
foreign or domeftic: Monarchical govern~ 
ments, it is true, are never long at reft; the 
crown itfelf is a temptation to enterprifing 
ruffians at home; and that degree of pride 
and infolence ever attendant on regal autho- 
rity, {wells into a rupture with foreign 
powers in inftances, where a republican go~ 
vernment by being formed on more natural 
principles, would negociate the miftake, 


If there is any true caufe of fear refpect- 
ing independance, it is becaufe no pian is 
yet laid down. Men do not fee their way 
out—Wherefore, as an opening into that 
bufinefs I offer the following hints; at the 
fame time modeftly affirming, that I have 
no other opinion of them myielf, than that 
they may be the means of giving rife to 
fomething better. Could the ftraggling 
thoughts of individuals be collected, they 
would frequently form materials for wife 
and able men to improve into ufeful matter. 


Let 
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‘Let the aflembites be annual with a pte~ 

_ fident only. The reprefentation more equal, 
_ ther bufinefs wholly domieftic, and fubject 
to the authority of a Continental Congrels. 


~ Let each Colony be divided into fix, 
. Gight or ten convenient diitri€ts, each dif- 
trict to fend a proper number of Delegates 
to Congrefs, fo that each Colony fend at 


leaft thirty. 


to fit 


of that Province, 


| The whole number in Con- 
— grefs will be at leaft 390. Each Congrefs 
and to choofe a Prefident 
by the following method. When the Dele 
gates are met, Jet a Colony be taken from 
the whole thirteen Colonies by lot, after 
which let. the whole Congrefs choote (by 
ballot) a prefident from out of the Delegates 


In the next Conerefs let 


a Colony be taken by lot from twelve only, 
omitting that Colony from which the pre- | 
fident was taken in the former Congrefs, 
and fo proceeding on fili. the whole thirteen 
fhall have had their proper rotation. And 
in order that nothing may pafs into a law 
_. but what is fatisfactorily juft, not lefs than 
three fifths of the Congrefs to be called a 
majority. — i 
under a government fo 
this, would have joined Lucifer in his revolt, 


He that will 


j promote difcord 
qualiy. formed as_ 


But 
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But as there is-a peculiar delicacy from 
whom, or in what manner this -bufinefs 
mu(t firft arife, and as it feems moft Agree~ 
able and confiftent, that it fhould come 
from fomeintermediate body between the 
governed .arid the governors, that is, be~ 
tween the Congrefs and the People. Let 
a Continental Conference be held in the 
following manner, and for the following 


seit ony 


A Comunittee of twenty fix members of 
Congrefs, viz, ‘Two foreach Colony. Two — 
Members from each Houfe of Affembly, 


or Provincial Convention; and five Repre- 
fentatives of the people at large, to be cho- 
fenin the capital city or town of each Pro» 
vince,. for, and in behalf of the whole Pro- 
vince;>by as many. qualified voters as ‘thall 
think proper to attend from all parts of the 
Province for that purpofe: or if more con- 


venient, ‘the Reprefentatives’ may be chofen 
in two or three of the moft populous parts. 
thereof. In this conference thus affem-. 
bled, wwillobe united the two grand prin= 


ciples of bufinels, knowledge and power. 
The Members of Congrefs, Affemblies, or. 
‘Conventions, » by having had experience 
in national concerns, will be able and ufe- 


ful 
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ful counfellors, and the whole, by being 
impowered by the people, will have a truly 


legal auihority. 


The conferring members being met, let 
their bufinefs be to frame a Continental 
Charter, or Charter of the United Colo- 
nies ; (anfwering, to what is called the Mag~ 
na Charta of England) fixing the number 
and manner of choofing Members of Cons 
grefs, Members of Affembly, with their 
date of fitting; and drawing the line: of bu- 
finefs and jurifdiGtion between them: Ab 
ways temembering, that our ftrength is 
Continental not Provincial: Securing free~ 
dom and property to all men, and above 
all things, the free exercife of religion, 
according to the didtates of confcience’; 
with fuch other matters as is neceflary 
for acharter to contain. \ Immediately after 
which, the faid conference to diffolve, and 
the bodies which fhall be chofen conforma- 
ble to the faid charter, to be the Legifla- 
tors and Governors. of this Continent, for 
the time being : Whofe peace and happinefs, 
may Gop preferve: AMEN. | : 


Should any body of men. be hereafter 
| Gi. w caueaes delegated 
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delegated for this ot fome fimilar purpofe, 
1 offer them the following extracts from that 
wife obferver on Governments DraAGo- 
Netttr. ‘* The Science” fays he “ of the 
« Politician confitts in fixing the true point 
«¢ of happinefs and freedom, Thofe men 
<< would deferve the gratitude of ages, who 
¢* fhould difcover a mode of government 
«¢ that contained the greateft fum of indivi- 
‘ dual happinefs, with the leaft national 


““ expence. 
Draconetri on Virtues and Rewards. 


But where fay fome is the King of 
America? I'll tell you friend, he reigns 
above ; and doth not make havoc of man= 
kind like the Royal Brute of Great Britain. 
Yet that we may not appear to be defective 
even in earthly honours, let a day be fo- 
lemnly fet a part for proclaiming the Char- 
ter; let it be brought forth placed on the 
Divine Law, the Word of God; let a crown 
be placed thereon, by which the world may 
now, that fo far as we approve of monar- 
chy, that in America. THE LAW IS KINGe 
For as in abfolute governments the King is 
law, fo in free countries the law ought to | 
be king; and there ought to be no other. 
But left any ill ufc thould afterwards arile, 
| let 
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let the Crown at the conclufion of the cerea 
mony be demolifhed, and fcattered among 
the people whofe right it is, | 

A government of our own is our natural 
right: and when a man ferioufly reflects on 
the preearioufnefs of human affairs, he will 
become convinced, that it is infinitely wifer 
and fafer, to form a conftitution of our 
own, in acool deliberate manner, while we 
have it in our power, than to truft fuch an 
interefting event to time and chance. If 
we omit it now, fome * Maffanello may 
hereafter arife, who laying hold of popular 
difquietudes, may collect together the defpe- 
rate and the difcontented, and by afluming 
to themfelves the powers of government, 
may {weep away the liberties of the Con- 
tinent like adeluge. Should the govern- 
ment of America return again into the 
hands of Britain, the tottering fituation of 
things, will be a temptation for fome defpe- 
rate adventurer to try his fortune; and in 
fuch a cafe, what relief can Britain give ? 
Ere fhe could hear the news, the fatal buGi~ 
nefs might be done; and ourfelves fuffer- 
| ing 

* Thomas Annello, otherwife Maffanello, a fifherman 
of Naples, who, after fpiriting up his countrymen in the 
public market place, againi the oppreflion of the Spani- 


ards, to whom the place was then fubject, prompted them 
fo revolt, and in the {pace of a day became King, 
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ing like the wretched Britons under the 
oppreffion of the Conqueror. Ye that oppofe 
independance now, ye know not what ye 
do: ye are opening a coor to eternal ty- 
ranny, by keeping vacant the feat of govern- 
ment. There are thoufands, and tens 
of thoufands, who would think it glori- 
ous to expel from the Continent, that 
barbarous and hellith power, which have 
ftirred up the Indians and the Negroes to 
deftroy us, the cruelty hath a double guilt, 
it 1s dealing brutaily by us, and Pevenete 
oufly by them. 

To talk of friendthip with thofe in whom 
our reafon forbids us to have faith, and our 
affeGtions wounded thro’ -a thoufand pores 
inftruct us to deteft, is madnefs and folly, 
Every day wears outthe little remains of kin- 
dred between us and them, and can there be 
any reafon to hope, that as the relationfhip 
expires, the affection will encreafe, or that 
we fhall agree better, when we have ten 
times more and greater concerns to quarrel 
over than ever? 


Ye that tell us of harmony and reconcili- 
ation, can ye reftore tous the time that is 
paft? can ye give to preftitution its former 
innocence? neither can ye reconcile Britain 


and America. ‘The laft cord now ts broken, 
the 
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the people of England are prefenting ad- 
drefics againft us. There are injuries which 
nature cannot forgive; fhe would ceafe to 
be nature if fhe did. As well can the lover 
forgive the ravifher of his miftrefs, as the 
Co..inent forgive the murders of Britain. 
Th: Almighty hath implanted in us thefe 
urcxtinguifhable feelings for good and wife 


~purpoks. They are the Guardians of his 


Ituage in our hearts. They diftinguith us 
frum the herd of common animals. The 
focial comp: would diffolve, and juftice 
be extirpated from the earth, or have only a 
cafual exiftence were we callous to, the 
touches of affection. The robber and the 
murderer would often efcape unpunithed, 
did not the injuries which our tempers fuf= 
tain, provoke us into juftice, 


O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare 
oppole not only the tyranny but the ty- 
rant, ftand forth! Every {pot of the old 
world is ever-run with oppreflion. Free- 
dom hath been hunted round the Globe. 
Afia and Africa have long expelled her.— 


Europe regards her like a ftranger, and 


England hath given her warning to de- 
pat. OT receive the fugitive, and prepare 


‘ 


In time an afylum for mankind. 


OF 


as 
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Or THE PRESENT ABILITY OF AMERICA, 


WITH SOME MISCELLANEOUS 
REFLECTIONS. 


Have never met with 2 man, either in 

England or America, who hath not 

confefied his opinion, that a feparation 
between the countries, would take place 
one time or other: And there is no in- 
ftance, in which we have fhewn le(fs judg- 
ment; than in endeavouring to defcribe 
what we call, the ripenefs or fitnefs of the 
Continent for independance, 


As all menallow the meafure, and vary 
only in their opinion of the time, let us 
im order to remove miftakes, take a general 
furvey of things, and endeavour if poffible, 
to find out the very time. But! need not 

o far, the enquiry ceafes at once, for, 
the fzme bath found us. The general con- 
currence, the giorious union of all things, 


prove the fact, 


"Tis notin numbers but in unity that 
our great ftrength lies: yet our prefent 
numbers are fufficient to repel the force of 
all the world, The Continent hath at this 
time the largeft difciplined army of any 
power 
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power under Heaven: and is juft arrived at 
that pitch of ftrength, in which no fingle 
Colony is able to fupport itfelf, and the 
whole, when united, 1 1s able to do any thing, 

Our ea force is more than fufficient, and 
as to Naval affairs, we cannot be infenfible 
that Britain would never fuffer an Ameri- 
can man of war to be built, while the 
Continent remained in her bands. Where- 
fore, we fhould be no forwarder an hundred 
years hence, in that branch than we are 
now; but the truth is we fhould be lefs fo, 
becaufe the timber of the Country i is every 
day diminifhing. 


Were the Continent crouded with inha- 
bitants, her fufferings under the prefent 
circumftances would be intolerable. The 
more fea port Towns we had, the more 
fhould we have both to defend and to lofe, 
Our prefent numbers are fo happily propor- 
tioned to cur wants, that no man need be 
idle. ‘The diminution of trade affords an 
army, and the neceflities of an army creates 
a new trade. 


Debts we have none: and whatever we 
may contract on this account will ferve as 
a glorious memento of our virtue. Can we 

but 
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but leave pofterity with a fettled form of 
government, an independant conftitution of 
it'sown the purchafe at any price will be 
cheap. But to expend millions for the fake 
of getting a few vile acts repealed, and 
routing the prefent miniftry only, is un- 
worthy the charge, and is ufing pofterity 
with the utmoft cruelty ; becaule it is leaving 
them the great work to do and a debt upon, 
their backs from which they derive no ad- 
vantage. Such a thought is unworthy a 
man of honour, and is the true charaerif{- 
tic of a narrow heart and a pidling politi- 
cian. 

The debt we may contra doth not deferve 
our regard if the work be but accomplifhed. 
No nation ought to be without a debt. A 
national debt is a national bond: and when 
it bears no interelt is in no cafe a grievance. 
Britain is oppreffed: with a debt of upwards 
of one hundred and forty millions fterling, 
for which fhe pays upwards of four 
millions intereft. And as a compenfation 
for her debt, fhe has a large navy ; America 
is without a debt, and without a navy; 
but for the twentieth part of the Engilfh 
national debt, could have a navy as large 
again. ‘The navy of England is not worth 
at 
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at this time more than three millions and an 
haif fterling. . | 


No country on the globe is fo happily 
fituated, or fo internally capable of railing 
a fleet as America. Tar, timber, iron, and 
cordage are her natural produce. We need 
go abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, 
who make large profits by hiring out their 
fhips of war to the Spaniards and Portuguele, 
are obliged to import moft of the materials 
they ufe. We ought to view the building 
a fleet as an article of commerce, it being 
the natural manufactory of this country. 
"Tis the beft money we can lay out. A 
navy when finifhed is worth more than it 
coft: And is that nice point in national 
policy, in which commerce and protection 
are united. Let us build; if we want them 
not, we can fell; and by that means re- 
place our paper currency with ready gold 
and filver. 


In point of manning a fleet, people in 
general run into great errors ; it 1s not ne= 
ceflary that one fourth part fhould be failors. 
The Terrible Privateer, Capt. Death, ftood 
the hotteft engagement of any fhip laft 


war, yet had not twenty {ailors on board, 
| though: , 
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thongh her complement of men was upwards 


_ of two hundred. A few able and focial fail- 


ors will foon inftru@ a futficient number 
of active landmen in the common. work of 
a fhip. Wherefore we Never. can be more 
capable to ‘begin on maritime matters tha: 

now, while our timber 3 is tanding, our fithe- 
ries ‘blocked up, and our filers ahd thip- 


‘wrights out of employ. Men of war, of 
 feventy and. eighty guns were built forty 


years ago in New-England, and why not. 
the fame now? Ship: building i is America’s 


- preatett pride, : and in which; fhe will in 
rittie excél the: whole world. The great - 


empires of the eait aré moftly inland, ° and 
confequently excluded from the poffibility 
of rivaling her. Africa is in a fate of 
barbarifm ; and no power in Europe, hath 
either fach: an extent of coaft; or fuch an 
internal fupply of materials, Where nature 
hath given the one,. the has with-held the 
other; to America only hath fhe been li- 


beral of both. The vatt empire of Ruffia is 
‘ almoft fhut out from the fea; wherefore her 


boundieis forrefts, her tar, iron, and cordage 
are ca articles of commerce. 


In point of fafety, ought we to be with= 
@ut a  Alcet P We are not the little pevple 
: K DOW. 
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now, which we were fixty years ago, at — 
that time we might have trufted our pro= 
perty in the ftreets; or fields rather, and 
flept fecurely without locks or bolts to our 
doors and windows... The cafe now is alter-= 
ed, and our methods of defence, ought to 
improve with our encreafe of property.. A 
common pirate, twelve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, and laid the 
city of Philadelphia under inftant contribu- 


tion for what fum he pleafed; and the fame 


might have happened to other places. Nay, 
any daring fellow in a brig of 14 or 16 guns 


might have robbed the whole Continent, 


and carried off half a million of money. 
Thefe are_circumftances which demand our 
attention and point out the neceffity of naval 


' protection. 


Some perhaps will fay, that after we 
have made it up with Britain that the will 
protect us. Can we be fo unwile as to mean 
that fhe fhall keep a navy in our Harbours _ 
for that purpofe? Common. Senfe will tell 
us, that the power which hath endeavoured 
to fubdue us, is of all others, the moft im- 
proper to defend us, Conqueft may be ef- 
fected under the pretence of friendthip; 
and ourfelves, after a long and brave refitt- 

ance, 
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ance, be at laft cheated into flavery. And 
if her fhips are not to be admitted into oue 
harbours, I would afk, how is fhe. to pro- 
teat us? A navy three or four thoufand 
miles off can be of little ufe, and on fudden 
emergencies, none at all. Wherefore if we 
muft hereafter protect ourfelves, why not 
do it-for ourfelves? why do it for another? 


The Englith lift of fhips of war, is long 
and formidable, but not a tenth part of 
them are at any one time fit for fervice, 
numbers of them not in being; yet their 
names are pompoufly continued in the lift 
if only a plank is left of the fhip : and nota 
fifth part of fuch as are fit for fervice, can 
be fpared on any one ftation at one time. 
The Eaft and Weft Indies, Mediterranean, 
Africa, and other parts over which Britain 
extends her claim, make large demands 
upon her navy. From.a mixture of pre- 
judice and inattention, we have contracted a 
falfe notion refpecting the navy of England, 
-and have talked as if we fhould have the 
whole of-it to encounter at once, and for 
that reafon, fuppofed, that. we muft have 
one as large; which not being inftantly 
- practicable, have been made ufe of by a fet 


of difguifed ‘Tories to. difcourage out be- 
| 3 ginning 


ow 
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B i as ginning thereon. Nothing can, be farther 
- from truth than this, for if America had 
Lee only a twentieth part of the naval force 
Be ae Britain. fhe would be by far an over- 
— match for her 5 becaule as we neither have, 
> or claim any foreign dominion, our whole # 
force wou'd be employed on our.own coal, =| 
where we fhould; in the long run, have two 
to one the advantage of thole who had three | i 
or tour thoufand miles to tail ever, before 
they could attack us, and the fame dif- 
tance to return in order to refit and recruit, 
And although Britain by her fleet hath a. 
check over our trade to Europe, we have as 
large a one over her trade to the Weft Indies, 
which by laying in the neighbourhood of 
the Continent lies. entirely at itsumercy. — 


ee ee - = 


Some method might be fallen on to keep 
up a. naval force in time of peace, if we 
ihould’not judge it neéceflary to fupport. a 
conttant navy. If premiums were to be. 
given to Merchants to build and employ. 
in their fervice, thips mounted with 20, 
3% 40, Or 50 guns (the premiums to be 


ee in proportion to the lo(s of bulk to the mer- 

ee . Chant) fifty or fixty of thofe fhips, with a 
ml. few guard (hips on conftant duty would keep — 
— bp a {officient navy, and that without bur- 


_ dening 
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dening ourfelves with the evil fo loudly 
complained of in England, of fuffering their 
fleets in time of peace.to lie rotting in the 
docks. .To unite the finews of com merce 
and defence ig found policy; for when ‘our 
ftrength and our riches, play into each 
other’s hand, we need fear no external 
enemy. ' | 


In almoft every article of defence we 
abound. Hemp flourifhes even to ranknefs, 
{a that we need not want cordage. Our iton 
is fuperior to that of other countries. Out 
{mall arms equal to any in the world. 
Cannon we can caft at pleafure. Salt-petre 
and gun powder we are every day produc~ 
ing. Our knowledge is hourly improving. 
Refolution “is our inherent character, and 
courage hath never yet forfaken us. Where= 
fore, what is it that we want? why is it 
that we hefitate ? From Britain we can expect 
nothing but ruin. If fhe is once admitted 
tothe government of America again, this 
Continent will not be worth living in. Jea- 
loufies will be always arifing ; infurrections 
will be corftantly happening ; and who will 
go forth-to quell them? who will venture 
his life to reduce his own countrymen to a. 
+ foreign obedience? the difference between 

a Pennfylvania 
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Pennfylvania and Connedticut, refpecting 
fome unlocated lands, thews the infignifi- 
a cance of a Britith government, and fully 
a. proves, that nothing but Continental au- 
> ia thority can regulate Continental matters. 
Another reafon why the prefent time is 
preferable to all others, is, that the fewer 
, Our numbers are, the more land there is yet 
unoccupied, which inftead of being lavifh- 
ed by the king on his. worthleis depen- 
dants, may be hereafter ‘applied, not only 
to the difcharge of the preient debt, but to 
the conftant fupport of government, No 
nation under Heaven hath {uch an advan- 
tage as this, ' | | | 


The infant flate of the Colonies, as it fs 
called, fo far from being againft, is an ar- 
gument in favour of independance. We 
are fufficiently numerous, and were we 
more fo, we might be lefs united, "Tis a 
matter worthy of ubfervation, that the more 
a country is peopled, the fmallertheir ar- . 
mies are. In military numbers the ancients — 
a far exceeded the moderns: and the reafon js 
i. evident, for trade being the confequence of 
a population, men become too much abforb- 
- #8 320 ed thereby to attend to ‘any thing elfe, 
a | if Commerce 
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Commerce diminithes the fpirit both of Pa- 
triotifm and military defence, And hiftory 
fafficiently informs us that the braveft at- 
chievements were’ always accomplifhed ia 
the non-age of a nation. With the encreafe 
of commerce, England hath loft its {pirit. 
The city of London, notwithftanding its 
numbers, fubmits to continued infults with 
the patience of acoward. ‘The more mea 
' they have to lofe, the lefs willing are they to 
venture. The rich are in general flaves to 
fear, and fubmit to courtly power with the 
trembling duplicity of a {paniel.. 


Youth is the feed time of good habits as 
well in nations as in individuals, It might 
be difficult, if not impoffible to form the 
Continent into one Government half acen- — 
tury hence. The vaft variety of interefts 
occafioned by an increafe of trade and popu- — 
lation would create confufion. Colony 
would be againft Colony. Each being able 
would fcorn ‘each others afliftance: and 
while the proud and foolith gloried in their 
little diftinctions, the wife would lament 
‘that the union had not:-been formed before. 
Wherefore, the prefent time is the true time 
for eftablifhing it. The intimacy which is 
contracted in infancy, and the friendthip 

A 3 which. 


+ 
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which is formed ‘in misfortune, “are of all 
others, the: moit lating and unalterable, 


Our prefent union is marked with both thefe 


characters: we are young and we have been 


diftreffed ; but our concord hath withteod 


‘our troubles, and fixes a memorable Aira for 
pofterity to glory in. 


_ Fhe prefent time likewife, is that peculiar 
time, which never happens to a nation 
but once, viz. the time of forming itfelf 
into a governmient: - Moft nations have: let 
flip the opportunity; and by that means Have 
been compelled to receive laws from their 
conquerors, inftead of making laws for them- 


felves. Firft; they had a king, dnd then a 


form of government 3 whereas the articles 
or charter of government’ fiould be formed 
firft, and men delegated to execute them 
afterward ; but from the errors of other na=’ 
tions, fet us learn wifdom, and lay hold c& 
the prefent opportunity——=To begin govern» 
ment at the right end. eke 


When William the Conqueror fubdued 
England, he gave them law at the point of 
the {word; and until we confent that the 
feat of government in America be legally 
and: authoritatively occupied ; we fhall be in’ 
danger’ 


a 


be 
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danger of having it filled by fome fortunate 
ruffian, who may treat us in the fame man- 
ner, and then, where will be our freedom ? 
where our property. 


As to religion, I hold it to be the indif- 
penfible duty of government, to protect all 
con{cientious profeffors thereof, and I know 
of no other bufinefs which government 
hath to do therewith : let aman throw afide 
that narrownefs of foul, that felfithnefs of 
principle, which the niggards of all profef= 
fions are fo unwilling to part with, and he 
will be delivered of his fears on that head. 
Sufpicion is the companion of mean fouls 
and the bane of all good fociety. For myfelf, 
I fully and confcientioufly believe, that it 
is the will of the Almighty, that there 
fhould be diverfity of religious opinions 
among us. It affords a larger field for our 
Chriftian kindnefs: were we all of one 
way of thinking, our religious difpofitions 
would want matter for probation: and on 
this liberal principle [ look on the various 
denominations among us, to be like children 
of the fame family differing only in what is 
called their Chriftian names. 


In page 54 I threw out a few thoughts 
on the propriety of a Continental charter, 
for 
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(for I only prefume to offer hints, not 
plans,) and in this place I take the liberty 
of re-mentioning the fubject, by obferving, 
that a charter is to be underftood as a bond 
of folemn obligation, which the whole 
enters into, to fupport the right of every 
feparate part, whether of religion, perfonal 
freedom, or property. A right reckoning 
makes long friends. 


In a former page, I likewife mention= 
ed the neceflity of a large and equal re- 
prefentation ; and there is no political mat- 
ter which more deferves our attention. A 
{mall number of electors, or a {mall number 
of reprefentatives, are equally dangerous. 
But if the number of the reprefentatives be 
not only fmall, but unequal, the danger is 
encreafed. As an inftance of this I menti-~ 
on the following; when the petition of the 
aflociators was before the Houfe of Aflembly 
of Pennfylvania, twenty eight members only 
were prefent. All the Bucks county mem- 
bers, being eight, voted againft it, and 
had feven of the Chefter members done the 
fame, this whole Province had been govern= 
ed by two counties only, and this danger it 
is always expofed to, The unwarrantable 

: ftretch 
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ftretch likewife, which that houfe made in 
their laft fitting, to gain an undue authority 
over the Delegates of that Province, ought 
to warn the people at large, how they truft 
power out of their own hands. A fet of 
inftructions for the Delegates were put to- 
gether; which in point of fenfe and bufi- 
nefs would have difhonoured a {chool-boy, 
and after being approved by a few, a very 
few without doors, were carried into the 
houfe, and there pafled zn behalf of the whole 
Colony: whereas did the whole Colony 
know, with what ill-will that houfe hath 
entered on fome neceflary public meafures, 
they would not hefitate a moment to think 
them unworthy of fuch a trufl. 


Immediate necefiity makes many things 
convenient, which if continued would grow 
into oppreflions. Expedience and right, are 
different things. When the calamities of 
America required a confultation, there. 
was no method fo ready, or at that time fo 
proper, as to appoint perfons from the fe- 
veral houfes of A@embly for that purpole ; 
and the wifdom with which they have pro- 
ceeded hath preferved this Continent from 
ruin. But as it is more than probable that 
we fhall never be without a ConGREss, 

every 


<n 


that body, deferves confideration. 
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every well wifher to good order, muft own, 
that the mode for choofing members of 
And I 
put it as a queftion to thofe, who make a 
fiudy of mankind, whether reprefentation 
and election is not too great a power for one 
and the fame body of men to poffefs ? When 
we are planning for pofterity. we ought to 
remember, that virtue is not hereditary. 


It is from our enemies that we often gain 
excellent maxims, and are frequently fur- 
prifed into reafon by their mifiakes. Mr. 
Cornwall (one of the Lords of the Treafury) 
treated the petition of the New York Af 
fembly with contempt, becaufe that houfe 
he faid confifted but of twenty fix mem- 
bers, which, trifling number he argued 
could not with decency be put for the 
whole. We thank him for his involuntary 
honefty*. its 


To Conciupe, however ftrange it may 
appear to fome, or however unwilling 
they may be to think fo, matters not, 

but 

* Thofe who would folly underftand of what great cone 


fequence a large and equal reprefentation is to a State, 
should read Burgh’s Political Difquifitions. 
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but many ftrong and ftriking reafons may 
be given to fhew, that nothing can fettle 
our affairs fo expeditionfly as an open and 
determined deciaration for independance. 
Some of which are, 


Firff—tit is the cuftom of Nations when 
any two are at war, for fome other powers 
not engaged in the quarrel, to ftep in as 
mediators and bring about the preliminaries 
of a peace: But while America calls her- 
felf the fubjeGt of Great Britain, no power 
however well difpofed fhe may be, can offer 
her mediation, Wherefore in our prefent 
ftate we may quarrel on for ever. 


Secondly—It is unreafonable to fuppofe, 
thatyFrance or Spain will give us any kind 
of affiftance, if we mean only to make ufe 
of that affiftance, for the purpofe of re- 
pairing the breach, and ftrengthening the 
connection between Britain and America ; 
becaufe, thofe powers would be fuficrers by 
the confequences. | 


Thirdly——While we profefs ourfelves the 
fubjeGts of Britain, we muft in the eye of 
foreign nations be confidered as Rebels, 
The precedent is fome-what dangerous to 

their 


\ 
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their peace, for men ta be in arms under 
the name of fubjects: we on the fpot can 
folve the paradox; but to unite refiftance 
and fubjection, requires an idea much too 
refined for common underftanding. 


Pourthly—Were a manifefto to be pub- 
lithed and difpatched to foreign Courts, 
fetting forth the miferies we have endured, 
and the peaceable methods we have ineffec- 
tually ufed for redrefs, declaring at the 
fame time, that not being able any longer 
to live happily or fafely, under the cruel 
difpofition of the Britifh Court, we. had 
been driven to the neceflity of breaking off 

all conneCtions with her; at the fame ‘lage 
“ffaride all {uch Courts, of our peaceable 
difpofition towards them, and of our defire 
of entering into trade with them: fuch a 
memorial would produce more good effcéts 
to this Continent, than ifa fhip were freights 
ed with petitions to Britain, 


Under our prefent denomination of 
Britifh Subjects, we can neither be received 
nor heard abroad : the cuftom of all Courts 
is againft us, and will be fo, until by an 
independance we take rank with other 
nations. 


Thefe 
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Thefe proceedings may at firft appear 
ftrange and difficult, but like all other 
fteps which we have already pafied over, 
will in‘a little time become familiar and 
agreeable: and until an independance is 
declared, the Continent will feel itfelf like 
a man who continues putting off fome un- 
pleafant bufinefs from day to day, yet knows 
it muft be done, hates to fet about it, withes 
it over, and is continually haunted with 
the thoughts of its neceflity. 


Lately publifhed, and now felling by Robert Bell, printer 
and bookfeller, next door to St. Paul’s church, in 
Third-Street, Philadelphia, complete in three volumes, 
with neat bindings, (price thirty-fix fhillings). That 
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due confideration of the neceflity, and the means, of 
reforming thofe errors, defeéts, and abufes ; of reftoring 
the conftitution, and faving the ftate, by James Burgh, 
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By defire of fome of the members of the Honorable 
the American Continental Conerefs, and fome of the 
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A NEW Syftem of Military Difcipline ; containing 
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